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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


FORMATION OF THE CORPUS LUTEUM. 


Notes FROM A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR DALTON, DELIVERED AT THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


@ @ 


On Saturday morning, December 10th, 1877, at the American Vet- 
erinary College, Professor Liautard, in the presence of Professors’ J. C. 
Dalton, T. G. Thomas and others, successfully removed by means of i 
the ecraseur, per vaginum, both ovaries of a gray mare about eighteen 
years of age. After the operation, Professor Dalton said to the class : 

“GENTLEMEN: I am in hopes the mare from which these ovaries 
have just been taken, has regularly been in heat up to the present time, 
although I doubt, from the external appearance of the organs, if we 
shall find such to have been the case. 

“We desire to see how the corpus luteum is formed, but if the ani- 
mal has not been in heat for a lengthened period of time, we shall be 
disappointed in our expectations; for the corpus luteum is formed as ; 
the result of ovulation, so that when these regular processes cease, the ' 
formation of corpora lutea ceases also. But although this should prove 
to be the condition of the ovaries we are about to examine, we shall 
still see the characters presented by the organs after the cessation of 
the regular periods of heat, or what we call, in the human female, the 
menspanse. 

“The ovary is composed of a collection of closed sacs or follicles, 
called Graafian follicles, embedded in a mass of connective tissue. At 
first these follicles were believed to be the true eggs, but in 1827, this 
theory was disproved by Von Baer’s discovery of a microscopical egg 
within the follicle. The diameter of this egg is about +47 of an inch. 
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“The ovary you will observe is covered by an investment continuous 
with the peritoneum, beneath which is the tunica albuginea correspond- 
ing with the thick fibrous coat of the testicle inthe male. The Graafian 
follicles are at first situated deep in the substance of the ovary and are 
quite small. 

“As they enlarge and the eggs which they contain come toward 
maturity, they approach nearer to the surface. The walls of the folli- 
cle consist of compact connective tissue, lined with epithelium, and en- 
close in a transparent fluid. 

“ Beneath the most prominent part of the follicle, at the surface of 
the ovary, there is a thicker mass of epithelium than elsewhere; and it 
is this thickened mass at the point of prominence that contains the 
microscopic ovum. One or two of these follicles come to maturity at 
time of heat, and it is their rupture and the discharge of their contents 
that constitute the first step toward the formation of a corpus luteum. 
But how does this take place? As the follicle approaches the surface 
of the ovary, it steadily enlarges by the increase of its fluid contents; 
so that its coats become distended, and are finally ruptured under pres- 
sure from within during the vascular excitement which exists at this 
time. 

“The walls of the follicle and the surrounding elastic tissue now 
react, and the fluid which filled the cavity is forced out. The fimbriated 
extremity of the Fallopian tube stands ready to catch the fluid, and with 
it the egg which it carries into the cavity of the uterus. 

“ Now, what happens in the ovary? We have there a wound or 
cavity something like that of a ruptured abscess ; and, in fact, the pro- 
cess of repair is very similar to what occurs in the healing of an abscess. 
The walls of the cavity, being no longer distended by their fluid con- 
tents, collapse, and eventually become filled with granulations. 

“In woman, and, in fact, in some animals, to a greater or less degree, 
hemorrhage takes place into the cavity of the follicle immediately after 
its rupture, and the effused blood coagulates. In the human female and 
in the pig it forms a solid mass of coagulum; while in the cow and 
sheep but little hemorrhage takes place, and in the bitch it is always 
quite limited. 

“ But whether hemorrhage follows the emptying of the follicle or 
not, the process of repair is the same or nearly so in all animals. The 
inner surface of the membrane of the follicle begins to thicken at the 
bottom of the cavity, and this thickening gradually extends until it 
reaches the point of rupture where it stops. The thickening of the 
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membrane takes place so rapidly that it is thrown into folds or convolu- 
tions precisely the same as takes place in the brain of the fetus, which 
is at first smooth at the surface, and becomes convoluted by virtue of its 
rapid growth and limited confinement within the skull. 

“ At the same time, this new tissue assumes a peculiar color; in 
woman it is always yellow, in the cow it is first pinkish and then yellow, 
while in the pig it is urange followed by yellow. ‘The growth of the 
thickened membrane goes on until the cavity of the follicle is entirely 
filled except a little spot in the centre, so that when the process is com- 
pleted your corpus luteum represents nothing but a ruptured and healed 
Graafian follicle. 

“We will now proceed to an examination of this ovary. You see 
it is kidney shaped and quite vascular upon its surface, the blood ves- 
sels being shown best on its convex border. 

“Tf the periods of heat had followed each other in their natural course, 
I should expect to find little transparent spots on the ovary indicating 
the presence of follicles approaching the surface. I find some follicles 
here which are cyst-like, with adventitious adhesions to the neighbor- 
ing tissues; but this is a morbid condition, which is also some- 
times seen in women, especially in prostitutes. These cysts contain 
nothing but fluid, although it is probable they were originally Graafian 
follicles, and had they remained in the ovary, protected by its tissue, 
might have come to maturity as usual. Be this as it may, after the nor- 
mal function of the ovary comes to an end, the organ becomes more 
solid, the follicles cease to develop, and the corpora lutea also dis- 
appear. 

“The normal Graafian follicle, as you see, is transparent, and its 
fluid less abundant than that of the cysts. After being evacuated by 
puncture its walls collapse, being very thin. I note one thing in the 
ovary of this mare, and that is that the peritoneal covering is quite 
loose, unlike that of the human ovary and of some other animals. In 
the specimen before us we find no corpora lutea; the Graafian follicles 
which we see are all quiescent. Had the usual periods of heat recur- 
red, we should probably have found some of these follicles which are 
near the surface ruptured, and forming corpora lutea. 

“In this second specimen, taken from a mare dead with acute 
enteritis, you will notice the unusually large size of the ovary, which is 
a morbid condition. Cutting into its tissue you see we have divided 
several large follicles, which all contain a purulent fluid. This increased 
size of the ovary, and the presence of pus in the cavity of the follicles 
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is, no doubt, a result of the spreading of the inflammation from the in- 
testines to these organs. This is quite a common occurrence, especially 
when any of the lower abdominal organs are inflamed ; and it is hardly 
a subject for wonder, when we consider the vascularity of the ovaries, 


and their relation to the other abdominal viscera.” 
; A. A. H. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


A Paper read before the Montreal Veterinary Medical Association, the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1877, by J. A. CouturE, V.S., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the French Department of the Montreal Veterinary College. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 

Hydrophobia is described by Williams to be “a disease originating 
in the canine, and less frequently in the feline race. During the pro- 
gress of the malady a specific virus is developed in the saliva of the 
affected animal, which being implanted through a wound, bruise or 
thin epidermis without abrasion or wound, conveys the disease to other 
animals and toman. After an indefinite period of latency, it causes 
pain and stiffness in the bitten part, excitement, feverishness, inability 
to swallow liquids, a tendency to bite, great prostration and death. 
The poison is only recognized by its morbid effects in the animal 
economy.” * 

Hydrophobia is.a disease which has been known from very early 
times. Some writers fancy they can trace it to Homer ; however, Aris- 
totle, who lived a century after Hippocrates and more than six after 
Homer, is the first who mentions the rabies in dogs. He says: “ Dogs 
are subject to three diseases—the rabies, the angina, and the podagra. 
Rabies causes madness in dogs, and all animals they then bite have the 
rabies excepting man. This kills dogs and all that are bitten excepting 
man.” + This idea of the man being free from the contagion of rabies 
seems to have prevailed for a certain period. Like other epizootic and 
contagious diseases the prevalence of hydrophobia is liable to many 
fluctuations, at times prevailing to a great extent, whilst for long 
periods the disease is almost unheard of. Baukin says that “in 1271 
wolves became affected with rabies in Franconia, and contrary to their 


* Williams’ “ Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine.” 
+ Mosely on Hydrophobia, 
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usual habits they spared the herds and flocks and attacked human 
beings. Upwards of thirty men fell victims to these attacks. In 1590 
canine madness prevailed in Spain and amongst the wolves in the prov- 
ince of Monthelliard.”* The doctor, Heberden, who in 1810 was 
ninety years of age, had not seen a single case of hydrophobia previous 
to the epidemic which occurred in England at the beginning of this 
century both among dogs and foxes.¢ Since that time to 1869 there 
has been a decrease in frequency of the disease. In 1869 Mr. Williams 
witnessed the disease in a pack of hounds in the north of Eng- 
land. . 

In 1872 or 1873 an epizootic broke out in the United States, and 
you all remember the terror caused, especially in New York, by this 
dreadful disease, and the exciting paragraphs of the newspapers, so 
much so that hundreds of dogs were destroyed for fear of their becom- 
ing rabid. In this country there has been no outbreak of the malady, 
some isolated cases, here and there, which are destroyed generally 
before they do any mischief. , 

In England the disease seems to be permanently established. In 
the Veterinarian for October last, Mr. Mears, the house physician of the 
London Hospital, is made to say that two persons per day now come to 
have bites cauterized at this institution; that a dozen cases of marked 
hydrophobia have come to his notice this year. The London corre- 
spondent of the Montreal Gazette, dated November 8, says “ that seven 


deaths have occurred lately from hydrophobia, and quite a panic has 


been created in several districts, leading to a wholesale slaughter of 
dogs and a great abundance of letters and leading articles in news- 
papers. It is unfortunately true that rabies is just now somewhat preva- 
lent among our canine friends. The cases of hydrophobia 
hitherto reported have generally been caused by the bite of a stray dog, 
and it is not pleasant to think that there is a multitude of these beasts 
wandering about the country, half starved and diseased, and suffering, 
many of them, from the infection in various stages. This is not a mere 
assertion. I can give you a case in point. Near Watford a well known 
and highly respected young fellow was walking along alone, when he 
was suddenly attacked by a wandering retriever, and although he suc- 
ceeded in beating off his assailant, he was, of course, severely bitten. 
The dog got away and has not been since, but the man died within a 
month. Stray dogs were at once proscribed, and in three days the 


* Fleming. + Mosely on Hydrophobia. ¢ Williams. 
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police killed no less than twenty-two ; of which several showed unmis- 
takable symptoms of hydrophobia. Within the last month or so, I 
think, at least twenty deaths from rabies have been reported in the 
newspapers. . . . ”* These statements are not very encouraging 
when we think that the London Hospital is only one of many, and that 
the number of dogs in that city is to be counted by hundreds of 
thousands. 

The term hydrophobia, derived from two Greek words signifying 
fear of water, commonly employed to designate this malady, is not at 
all correct when applied to animals, for dogs, specially, appear some- 
times to be very anxious to get it, some will plunge their nose deep into 
the pan containing the water; whilst it is a very improper name to 
designate rabies in human patients. The fear of water is not a charac- 
teristic symptom in man, as it is not always present in this malady, and 
those who have read the experiment made by Doctor I. H. Griscom at 
the New York Hospital in 1855 will doubt even whether there is a dread 
of that liquid. A man had been bitten at the lip by a mad dog ; when 
the doctor saw him his pulse numbered 160 beats, the excitement was 
intense, the attendants had been obliged to strap the patient on his bed. 
He was warned by these attendants that the sick man was much 
afraid of water. However, the doctor resolved to test whether there 
was really or not a dread of that fluid in this disease. He induced the 
patient to take a little water in his mouth and keep it there, not to swal- 
low it. ‘I’o this the patient acceded, and after awhile he emptied his 
mouth. Then the doctor gave him a piece of ice, and told him to let 
it melt in his mouth, and try to swallow the water, drop by drop, as the 
ice melted. This was done, and another piece of ice was given. The 
patient said it brought him great comfort. From this the doctor argues 
that there is not a dread of water, but of all sorts of liquids and, per- 
haps, also of so/éd substances that are to be swallowed (as the patient 
himself told him), on account of their bringing on irritation of the 
fauces. + 

Causes.—Authors differ widely in their opinions with regard to the 
predisposing causes of rabies. It was once believed that hot weather 
was productive of hydrophobia, but it results from many experiments 
that this is not the case. “An analysis from Mr. Bonley of reports for 
the six years from 1863 to 1868 gives: For the spring months, 83 cases; 
for the summer months, 74 ; for autumn, 64; and for the winter months, 


* Montreal Gaze?te, aad November, 1877. + Eve’s Surgical Cases. 
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75. A report arranged by Mr. St. Cyr, of the Lyons Veterinary College, 
shows that out of 87 casessof rabid dogs admitted at the hospital, 34 
came during the spring months; 20 during the summer months; 4 dur- 
ing autumn; and 24 during the winter months.”* This shows that the 
hot weather has nothing to do with the development of rabies, the 
largest number of rabid animals occurring during the temperate months, 
Moreover, Mosely, who has lived in the West Indies nearly twenty 
years, says “that he has never known this disease in that country. 
Rabies was ignored at Aleppo where.dogs died in great number from 
the want of food and water, and the heat of the climate.”’+ 

Thirst has been thought to determine rabies in the canine species. 
“Thus in Venice, in the last century, all barbers and coffee house 
keepers were obliged to keep a small tub or pan of water before their 
doors, particularly during hot weather, that the dogs running about the 
streets might drink when they wanted.{[ However, this argument has 
been proved erroneous by the following experiment made by some 
French veterinary surgeons. They obtained forty dogs, and withheld 
all drinks from them till they died, and not one of them exhibited 
rabies.§ It is generally admitted now that neither the climate, the sea- 
son, hunger nor thirst can produce the disease; but I think with May- 
hew that irritation or teasing, by exciting the nervous irritability of the 
dog, appears more likely than any physical want to develop the 
malady. || 

There is a diversity of opinion among authors with regard to the 
spontaneous origin of rabies. Some, as Bollinger, say “that rabies, as 
all other contagious diseases, is not developed spontaneously, and that 
all the etiological influences as the age, sex, climate, suppressed sexual 
appetite, and want of freedom are neither direct nor predisposing 
causes."€ Fleming is of the same opinion with regard to the etiologi- 
cal influences, but he thinks very positively that this disease is capable 
of spontaneous origin. He says: “ There are few now-a-days who are 


not convinced that it will occasionally appear in a spontaneous manner | 


and without any certain assignable cause. No doubt the transmission 
of the disease by inoculation furnishes by far the largest number of 
cases, and many of these, from the obscure manner in which the inocu- 
lation has been effected, appear to be due to other causes than that of a 
traumatic character ; but, notwithstanding, the disease must have a com- 


+ Mosely on Hydrophobia. ¢ Ibid. 


* Williams, quoted from Fleming. _ 
Mosely. 


§ Ibid. : | Mayhew on the Dog. 
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A. 


mencement,”* I must confess that this argument of Mr. Fleming forces 
me to believe in the spontaneous development of rabies ; for the period 
of latency in this disease is so long that one might think that a dog has 
become rabid spontaneously, when he has been bitten years before. But 
the first case of this disease—how was it developed? It cannot have 
happened by contagion. It must have originated spontaneously ; and 
what has happened then must occur now. But, as says Williams, the 
sources of spontaneous origin of rabies, how produced and when ob- 
tained by the victim, are circumstances which are hidden in obscurity. 
As I have already said, the chief cause of rabies is a specific virus 
contained in the saliva of a rabid animal, and which is introduced into 
the system ordinarily by the bite of a mad animal, and which may be 
transferred from the canine species to other animals and to man, and 
from man to the canine species. From experiments made in Paris, two 
dogs became rabid from having been inoculated with the saliva of a 
mad young man.¢ However, all cases of inoculation have not positive 
results; the poison may be arrested in the clothing or medium through 
which the teeth pass in giving the wound. Persons and animals bitten 
by a rabid dog have died a short time after, when men, dogs, hogs, 
sheep and cats, bitten by the same rabid animal have escaped contagion 
for the reason above mentioned, and probably also on account of that 
immunity which certain persons have with respect to the most contagi- 
ous affections. It results from experiments made by Hertwig, that six- 
teen inoculations with saliva taken from a rabid .dog, either during life 
or soon after death, produced positive results in six cases; six inocula- 
tions with saliva from cold cadaver, from 24 to 48 hours after death, 
resulted negatively in each case; thirteen inoculations from the tissues 
of arabid dog, produced one positive result ; fifteen inoculations by 
means of mad dogs, or by natural inoculation, produced four positive 
results ; five attempts at inoculation by means of intermediate vehicle 
(placing the subject in a stall where a mad dog had previously been 
kept), were negative.{ The shortest period of latency in dogs is seven 
days, and the longest one hundred and fifty-five days; in man from 
three days to nine months, and even ten years in some instances; in 
the horse from fifteen days to three months, and even fifteen months ; 
in the sheep from fourteen days up to three months, and in the pig 
from eight or nine days, to as many months.§ Generally two-fifths of 
the individuals inoculated escape contagion. It will be seen by the 


* Fleming on Rabies and Hydrophobia. + Grisolle. 
Fleming. § Williams. 
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above statements, that the contagion cannot be propagated to man, 
mannifers or birds, by the usual means of inoculation after 24 hours 
after the death of a rabid animal; and that the period of latency of 
this malady is not limited, and varies in different animals. 

The virus of rabies exist in its most virulent form in the saliva, but 
we must not forget that other parts of the deceased animal are also 
capable of communicating the malady. There are positive proofs of 
this; thus Messrs. Eckel & Lafosse, succeeded in producing rabies with 
the blood and other constituents of' the body; but the percentage of 
positive results in these cases is far less than with the saliva. 

It was believed once that the bite of rabid herbivorous animals could 
not develop rabies; however, Mr. Fleming, mentions several instances 
of hydrophobia communicated by inoculation, with the saliva of cows, 
and other domesticated animals, and he says: “that the facility with 
which the disease can be transmitted by different species depends, be- 
sides the activity and virulency of degree of the infecting principle, 
upon the organization, habit, or rather nature of the deceased. Carn- 
ivorous animals generally attacking other animals with their teeth, which 
are well adapted for wounding and tearing, they are naturally the most 
successful in inoculating with the poison.”* 

As already stated the period of latency is more or less prolonged, 
specially in man ; in fact it is sometimes so much protracted that some 
authors are inclined to think that when rabies is developed a year after 
inoculation, the patient has been subjected to a second inoculation 
which he may have forgotten. But when we read the account of cases 
whose authenticity cannot be doubted for a moment, we must surrender 
to the evidence. The Veterinary Journal for October gives two 
instances of this unusual incubative period of rabies. One is the case 
of a Mr. Brown, a veterinary student, “who was bitten by a mad dog 
the 21st of June, 1874. The 4th of August, this year, he was vac- 
cinated; the 16th, he suffered from local irritation, but not to any 
serious extent; the 19th, he died presenting unmistakable symptoms of 
hydrophobia.¢ The other case is that of an agricultural laborer who was 
bitten on the finger in October, 1872. The 25th of June, this year, he 
complained of being unwell; eleven hours after he died asphyxiated, 
with all the symptoms of rabies.” These two cases are positive evi- 
dence the rabific virus can lie in the system for years. Moreover it is 
accepted as a fact that the period of incubation lasts for months. Why 
should it not be prolonged for years ? 


* Fleming. + Veterinary Fournal, October, 1877. ¢ Ibid. 
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The Veterinary Journal, already mentioned in this article on rabies, 
says “that this extraordinary prolonged latency in man cannot be lost sight 
of by the veterinary pathologist, as it may serve to explain some of these 
outbreaks in which the scourge appears to rise spontaneously and without 
the intervention of a pre-existing contagion. If the virus can lie dor- 
mant for three or five years in man, why not also in dogs? And if so, 
need we wonder that after the cessation of an outbreak of rabies among 
the canine population of a district or a country, another may occur in 
three or five years ?’”* 

It is said that of the human patients inoculated,.those that are more 
likely to be affected by the disease, are those possessed of a nervous 
temperament, and that mental excitement greatly assists in the develop- 
ment of the malady. However, when we come to consider ; first, that 
the veterinary patients, of whom we cannot say the same thing, give as 
many positive results when inoculated with rabific virus, as the human 
beings; second, that the period of latency seems longer in man than in 
animals; third, that the young child who is full of confidence in the 
doctor, called to dress his wound, and whose mind is as quiet after the 
patient has been dressed as it was before he was bitten, presents the 
same symptoms, and is as often affected with the disease, when inocu- 
lated, as the adult, it must be permitted to doubt the theory that men- 
tal excitement hastens the development of the malady, or generates 
another disease similar to hydrophobia. \ 

SympToMs IN Docs.—The dog that is going mad feels unwell for 
some time prior to the full development of the disease. He feels nasty; 
vexed without a reason and very snappish; avoids annoyance by being 
alone. This makes him seem strange to those who are accustomed to 
him. The sun is to him an instrument of torture, this induces the poor 
brute to find out the holes and corners. His apetites are altered—hair, 
straw, filth, dirt, excrements, tin shavings, stones, the most noisome and 
unnatural substances are then the delicacies for which he longs and 

swallows. At this stage he will drink very freely sometimes, does not 
desire to bite mankind, and rather endeavors to avoid society. He 
takes, sometimes, long journeys, proceeding in a slouching manner, in a 
kind of trot, a movement neither run nor walk, his aspect being dejected. 
His appearance is very characteristic, and if once seen can never be 
forgotten. In these journeys his tongue hangs dry from the mouth’ 
He does not look for something to bite, but, however, if anything 
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opposes his progress he will, as if by impulse, snap. He is sometimes 
subjected to ‘hallucinations; flies at some imaginary objects, as in the 
act of catching flies. This pantomime may be repeated twenty times 
an hour.* In the course of a day or two after the first manifestation of 
these symptoms, the characteristic signs become more marked; the 
desire to bite is greatly exaggerated; the pupils are dilated; the con- 
junctive red and injected; the eyes alternately widely opened with 
fury, and then closed in a dull but fierce manner. The forehead 
becomes wrinkled ; the looks of the animal are terrifying and repulsive ; 
the presence of a living object excites the rage of the sufferer, causing 
it to spring at and endeavor to bite it. Any shining object will bring 
on a paroxysm of rage and excitement, and water, if the light shines 
upon it, will do the same ; but if placed in a dark place, or where light 
does not shine, the dog will endeavor to drink with avidity. Intermit- 
ting with the excitement are periods of great prostration, the exhausted 
animal lying down in the quietest spot he can find, insensible to all sur- 
rounding objects: when away from these things the fits of rage are not 
so great, indeed, sometimes scarcely observed.{ The noise he makes 
is incessant and peculiar. It begins in a bark, which is quickly changed 
to a how], which is suddenly cut short in the middle.{ He is not afraid 
of the water; on the contrary, he will sometimes plunge deeply his 
nose into it without being able to swallow. He dies from asphyxia in 
from four to eight days. ' 

Symptoms 1N Man.—There is a general uneasiness, pain in the 
bitten part, sometimes extending to the body when the wound is on a 
limb. Some sleep well, but others have dreadful dreams; the appetite 
is diminished ; the bowels are costive. ‘hese symptoms continue for a 
few days, but sometimes for a few hours only. Then comes the dread 
of swallowing, when it is to be present. The throat is sore, so is the 
head and neck. Violent fits are caused by the attempt to swallow ; 
great horror of any one coming suddenly into the room or looking at 
them ; they cannot bear the sight of a bright light ; the wind seems to 
choke them. Violent spasms of vomiting, eyes are red, skin clammy, 
viscid saliva flowing from the mouth; pulse reaches 160. During the 
intervals of rest they are quite free from pain, and the conversation is 
generally good; some will warn their friends to keep away from them, 
as they are apt to cause mischief unwillingly. Death comes generally 
during a violent spasm from twenty-four to thirty-six hours to three or 


* Mayhew on the Dog. + Williams. $+ Mayhew on the Dog. 
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four days. There is an accelerated breathing often accompanied by a 
peculiar noise resembling somewhat the howl of a dog when dreaming. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY.—It is easily recognized by the symp- 
toms mentioned that the nervous system is the principal seat of the dis- 
ease. But we may safely say that the entire glandular substance is 
involved, and besides these the organs of deglutition, mastication, diges- 
tion, nutrition, respiration are acutely involved.* The specific action 
of the poison seems to be exercised specially on the medulla oblongata 
and par vagum, the branches of which lose their natural properties; 
hence the difficulty of swallowing, the depraved appetite, alteration of 
the voice, or its entire loss, as well as the convulsions of the respira- 
tory muscles, are all due to derangement of this nerve; and as the 
nervous system of the animal becomes more and more deranged, com- 
plete paralysis of the seopientony muscles occurs, and the animal dies 
from asphyxia. 

The nervous centres are congested ; so are the lungs, kidneys, mus- 
cular system and spleen, pharynx, zsophagus and stomach. This organ 
is filled up with all the unnatural substances taken during life, as hair, 
straw, wood, earth, filth, etc. 

TREATMENT.—This disease is generally fatal, and there is no treat- 
ment on which we can rely for a cure, though Dr. Mosely pretends to 
have cured upwards of forty cases by the mercurial treatment, provided 
that the bitten part had been well cauterized. He recommends strongly 
his mode of treating rabies to medical men, and assures them that it is 
an infallible one. However, every article of the materia medica has 
been tried against this malady, sometimes with success, but more often 
without any avail. Thus hellebore has been used for a time apparently 
with good effects, but finally it is found no better than the other 
medicines. Electricity is said to have cured some cases. Chloral 
hydrate has sometimes been found beneficial, so have been chloroform, 
morphine, etc. But in rabies, as in tetanus, for one or two cases cured 
by a drug, ten died when treated with the same medicine. The only 
treatment which proves of some benefit is the preventive treatment which 
consists in cauterizing freely the bitten part. For this the actual cau- 
tery is generally used; however, it seems to me that nitrate of silver 
would be preferable, because it can be made to touch every part of the 
wound; whilst this can scarcely be done with the hot iron, and that the 
coagulum of the nitrate is more deep than that of the actual cautery. 


* Mayhew on the Dog. + Williams. 
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If the wound is deep and lacerated, the parts are to be carefully exor- 
cised before the caustic is applied. 

In the lower animals it is difficult to discover the little scratches 
that are made by the teeth, then the hair should be very soon clipped, 
and the caustic applied. When a dog has been bitten by a mad animal 
it is better to kill him right off, so as not to give him the chance of 
becoming rabid. 


AN OUTBREAK OF INFECTIOUS PLEURA-PNEUMONIA 
AMONG CATTLE, AT CLINTON, N. J. 


By C. B. Micnener, D.V.S., CARVERSVILLE, PA. 


On August 16th, 1877, I was requested, by A. S. Leatherman, to 
visit some cows, near Clinton, N. J., the property of J. C. Cramer, which 
were suffering from malignant pleuro-pneumonia. Upon inquiry, I 
elicited the following facts : 

That in the latter part of June or first of July, Mr. Cramer bought 
a cow from a car-load which were sold in his neighborhood, and which 
came from Ohio, by rail, to New York City ; from which place she was 
shipped to Clinton. This cow soon sickened and died; and, although 
she was not autopsied, it was the opinion of the gentleman who treated 
her, that she died from pleuro-pneumonia. At the time I was called to 
see the cattle, Aug. 16th, four cows, which had been on the farm for 
some time, were affected. 

Had no difficulty in diagnosing the disease as malignant pleuro- 
pneumonia, and one of the animals being in the last stages of the dis- 
ease, the owner was induced to let us destroy her for the purpose of 
holding a post-mortem examination. 

On opening the thorax we discovered about one gallon of serum, 
in which floated large masses of yellow plastic lymph. 

The lungs were fastened to the pleura-costalis, diaphragm and 
heart, by large deposits of this plastic lymph. After severing these 
“ false membranes,” and attempting to lift the lungs out of the cavity of 
the thorax, we noted that they were unusually heavy, and, upon weigh- 
ing them, found that the weight was forty-two (42) pounds—tliey sank 
in water, and exhibited the dirty grey mottled color peculiar to this dis- 
ease. The lung substance was firm, and the exterior was rough and 
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Owing to a large fibrinous deposit in one of the divisions of the 
left bronchii, the lung substance, back of this deposit, was of a dark 
purplish or black color. The trachea contained a small quantity of 
frothy mucous; while the other organs of the economy, were in a state 
of health. 

From this time to the present, there has been more or less of the 
disease in said neighborhood. 

Out of J. C. Cramer’s herd of forty-two (42) cows, twelve (12) died 
from the disease in question, five (5) got well under treatment, fourteen 
(14) were disposed of and slaughtered, before having time to develop 
the disease; leaving eleven (11)*head remaining which never had the 
disease, and which still remain well. 

The disease was communicated to cattle belonging to Michael 
Frech, by pasturing his cattle in a field adjoining a lot which was occu- 
pied by the sick of Mr. Cramer’s flock. 

Eight (8) cows of Frech’s were seized with pleuro-pneumonia; 
four (4) of which died, and four (4) recovered. 

Mrs. Tiger, whose fields adjoin those of Mr. Cramer’s, also lost one 
(1) cow. Mr. Hoffman, who lives neighbor to Mr. Cramer and Mrs. 
Tiger, lost one (1) cow. Mr. Burrell and others lost their cows. Tota 
number of deaths, so far as reported, is twenty-one (21). Eleven (11) 
cows recovered under the administration of stimulants and tonics. 
Amm. Carb. and Ferri. Sulph., principally. To those which suffered 
from diarrhoea, an infusion of white-oak-bark was freely given. Aver- 
age length of time sick, from nine days to two weeks. 

Inoculation is being practiced; but the results of it are not yet 
fully decided upon, although the cases after vaccination are more mild. 
Two cows have died, twenty-five days after inoculation, with the disease. 
About 20 per cent of tails and switches are lost, from the operation ; 
but none have yet died from inoculation. A township committee has 
been appointed, who, through strict vigilance, are rapidly exterminating 
the disease ; and it is to be hoped that its ravages, which might have 
been stayed at the outset, will soon be checked. The following is taken 
from the Clinton paper: 


CLINTON TOWNSHIP, October 6th, 1877. 
Whereas : The Committee of the Township of Clinton, County of Hunterdon, 
have become satisfied that a ConTAGIOUS DISEASE OF CATTLE exists in certain 
portions of said Township, such as is contemplated by an act of the Legislature 
of New Jersey, approved March 14th, 1861, entitled “An Act to Prevent the 
Spread of Contagious Disease among Cattle and Stock ;” Therefore: NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that said Law will be rigidly enforced in the provisions which are 
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herewith published ; as follows, in accordance with authority therein ,vested in 
this Committee, to be exercised under circumstances such as now exist: 

Any person who shall import or drive any cattle into or through said Town- 
ship (unless on permit first obtained from this Committee, or some member 
thereof, after examination of the case), while such disease continues in said 
Township, shall be liable to a fine of one hundred dollars for each and every head 
of cattle so driven. 

Any person who shall sell or otherwise dispose of any cattle within said 
Township, or for importation therein, knowing or having reason to suppose the 
same to be subject to such disease, will be liable to a fine of one hundred dollars 
for each animal so sold. 

And, further, any person who shall knowingly store the hide or any portion 
of an animal that has died, or been killed by reason of said disease, within five 
hundred feet of the premises of any neighbor, will be liable to a penalty of five 
hundred dollars. 


By Order of Township Committee : 
H. ROCKAFELLAR, 
Lucas A. VOORHEES, 
GEORGE CLARK, 
JEREMIAH EMMONS, 
GEORGE M, FRECK. 


EDITORIAL. 


The question of Veterinary Education has, for some time back, 
occupied the attention of the different members of the profession, and 
specially of those who, by their position as teachers, have been most able 
to judge the improvements and changes which were necessary to be in- 


troduced in the different schools. Wherever we look in the writings, 


which at different periods have appeared in the Veterinary Journals, 
we find that all the faculties of Europe have been introducing changes, 
which had, for object, a more thorough education and an increase in 
the length of studies. England has almost entirely revised its curricu- 
lum, and though it has not been without. much controversy, we read to- 
day, in the opening lectures of the different English veterinary schools, 
that these alterations are looked upon as progress, and all the teachers 
congratulate themselves upon the admission of the new programme. 
France herself, with her thoroughly arranged and regulated course 
of four years—even with her internal political difficulties—loses no sight 
of the importance of her ‘veterinary institutions, as an indispensable 
branch of her agricultural wealth, and we find that in the extract of 
the project of the Budget for the year 1878, an extra allowance is asked 
for the creation of two more professorships in each school; and an 
extra sum of fifty-four thousand three hundred francs, is required for 
these chairs, with their adjuncts, laboratory, library, etc., etc. 
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Germany, which, as we have been told by our worthy correspondent, 
F. S. Billings, at Berlin, has been, through the exertions of the late Prof 
Gerlach, revolutionizing its regulations in veterinary schools, and has 
adopted, recently, a new state of things for the education of veterin- 
arians; we are told through the Veterinary Journal, that the Budget of 
the German Minister of Agriculture, allots to veterinary schools and 
works generally, five hundred and eighty-seven thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen marks ; of which, forty-four thousand three hundred and 
ninety-five are devoted to the Berlin School alone. 

And so we see the old veterinary institutions of the old world 
improving their opportunities, each one in their way, for a better educa- 
tion of their Veterinarians. 

Canada, we know, does also her share, by the subsidies she allows 
to the Montreal and the Toronto Schools. 

Of course, as long as the United States will remain in the back- 
ground, in the cultivation of veterinary medicine ; as long as its gov- 
ernment (general or state) will close their eyes to the importance of that 
branch of agriculture—no matter how the people will need, ask and 
look for amelioration and for elevation of the profession, and for the 
necessity of scientifically educated practioners—as long as this state of 
things last, we cannot record for the American veterinary schools, the 
same attempts to progress as we noticed in Europe ; and if veterinary 
education has to be carried through private undertakings, it is to be 
feared that, for some time to come, the profession in this country will 
not make the advance that her immense wealth in domestic animals 
would justify. 

We are pleased, however, to notice the attempt which has been 
made in the American Veterinary College, by the introduction, at this 
session, of a preliminary examination before matriculation; and the 
results which have been obtained show that, if even more difficult 
tasks were introduced, the school would not suffer. Recognized as it 
is—by the profession of America, by the medical faculties of New York, 
by the sister schools of Europe—the American Veterinary College has 
been anxious to show that she deserves that recognition ; that she was 
fully aware of the necessity of preliminary education (at least) for those 
who were about entering their names as students, and the result obtained, 
is the best proof that the ‘change was one in the right direction. Her 
class, which only counted eighteen students last year, has increased this 
year to a respectable number, and though three of the candidates were 
not admitted, her matriculation book records to-day twenty-two dona 
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appreciate the importance of their studies, and the seriousness of “the 
task before them. 

The result which will necessarily follow, will be the turning out of 
a better class of educated men, and more worthy of the confidence of the 
people. That it isa profession which will afford to those entering it social 
respect, satisfaction, and pecuniary return, is plainly shown by the posi- 
tion obtained by the alumni of the school, as all of them to-day com- 
mand a practice more or less lucrative; a practice worth from $4,000 
downward to $1,200, and that after only a few years of labor. How 
many young men graduates of human medicine are there, who cannot 
boast of such satisfactory results ? 

And still these are obtained from graduates out of what might be called 
private schools. What would it be if the diplomas, which the alumni 
possess, had been granted by a school supported by general appropria- 
tion? by a school where, like in Europe, the labors of the teachers 
would be entirely devoted to the education of the students ? and would 
not be, in the majority of cases, obliged to resort to private practice, to 
provide the needs of common life. 

We hope, however, that the day will come when our Government 
will see the importance of our profession ; when the necessity of follow- 
ing the example laid before us by Europe, will be realized by our Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, or our large agricultural institutions; and that, 


once for all, veterinary medicine will occupy, amongst scientific bodies, 
the place to which it has so much claim—second to none. Veterinary 
medicine has, for the last few years, made some progress ; the founda- 
tion of veterinary schools, and their successes; that of veterinary 
societies, and their works, the interest shown by all the classes of 
people, tell us that we may look for an important change in that 
direction, and that if all the veterinarians of the continent will only 
work well together, that change will come in a short time. 


Several numbers of the Review have presented to our readers 
articles from different persons relating to Veterinary Education. The 
subject was fully treated by the Principal of the Montreal Veterinary 
College, and answers, more or less to the point, were at times published. 
For our last issues and that of this month, letters were sent to us with 
the same title, but which were more ot a personal character than we 
would have liked to see them, and as, after all, no one can be benefited 
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by such communication, and as the subject of education seems to be en- 
tirely ignored, we will announce, that Prof. Smith’s letter is the last one of 
that character which will be published in the Review. In printing it 
we feel obliged to say, to the Principal of the Toronto School, that we 
have taken the liberty to remove or alter a few expressions which we did 
not think ought to find place in our columns. 


From the Veterinary Journal, of December, we extract a letter 
from “ Rebus,” to the Editor, and a little notice concerning Veterinary 
College in Ireland. These will prove interesting to the people of this 
country, and put them on guard against the number of pretenders which 
are assuming titles to which they have no legal claim. 


REPORT OF CASES. 


DEATH FROM TRAUMATIC PERFORATION OF THE RECTUM. 
By A. A. Hotcompg, D. V. S., New York. 


On Sunday evening, November 4th, an eight year old brown geld- 
ing, belonging to Messrs. Jones & Lynch of this city, came in from a 
drive with flatulent colic. The usual domestic remedies, among others 
warm-water enemas, thrown up with a long-nozzled svringe, were 
administered, and the patient was relieved. On the 5th, he seemed a 
little dejected and off his feed, while the pulse was quite weak; but I 
attributed these symptoms to the large doses of tr. aconite root which 
he had received, and prognosticated a good recovery, providing the 
flatulency did not return. Toward evening he seemed quite bright, and 
had two moderately loose passages from the bowels. On Tuesday, his 
appetite was good and he seemed almost as well as usual. On Wednes- 
day evening, a slight swelling was noted around the anus, and an 
inclination upon the part of the patient to rub the parts against the 
sides of the box; during the night he was somewhat uneasy. 

On Thursday morning I was called to the case and found the 
patient very uneasy ; the mucous membranes injected; pulse rapid, 
somewhat full and hard; respirations hurried; temperature 1044$° F.; 
considerable swelling around the anus; and the depression usually 
seen in front of the external angle of the ileum completely obliterated, 
by what, at first glance, would be taken for tympanites, Percussion 
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over the parts showed’ at once that the distension was due to swelling 
‘of the sublumbar region, and a rectal examination proved that this BS } 
swelling extended from the base of the tail forward as far as the arm 5 ee 
could reach. From the great effusion into the walls of the rectum; the Te: @ 
evident symptoms of enteritis; and.the continual straining, as if to rid & 
the rectum of some obstruction; it was at once suspected that the walls r 1 
of the intestine had been perforated with the syringe at time of admin- 
istering the enemas. The animal was ordered some tr. opii, and 
death prognosticated. 
Shortly aft.- midnight death took place, and a post-mortem exam- 3 
ination at 8 a. M. revealed extensive effusion into the entire sublumbar : 
region, involving the rectum and other pelvic organs. The rectum had . 
been perforated on the superior wall, about eight inches from the anus, 
‘The wound in the mucous membrane had closed, and was surrounded 
by inflammation and extensive effusion. In the connective tissue sup- } 
porting the intestine, beneath the sacrum and over the point of perfora- 
tion, was a small collection of pus. The enteritis, which was extensive, : 
was no doubt the immediate cause of death; and the case seems partic- . i 
ularly interesting, because of the length of time elapsing before death. 


DISEASE OF THE TEETH, ETC., RESULTING FROM AN INJURY 
TO THE HEAD. 


By Wm. Brypen, V.S., Boston, Mass. 


John Wood, Esq., of Quincy, Massachusetts, sent me the head of a 
five year old Fearnaught colt, for examination. ‘he history of the case : 
is as follows : The animal was well bred and, up to the time he was a 
year old, quite promising ; about this time, an accident happened to | 
him ; being out in a lot with others, his companions left and went to the 
barn; he soon followed, with all speed, but the door having partly 
closed, before he could stop, his head came in contact with it with such 
force that he lay stunned for nearly two hours. In a few days he was 
able to be about again ; but, ever afterward, he was dumpish and liked 
to be alone. The following winter he had two bog spavins and thrush 
in his hind feet, about which I was consulted ; they also informed me 
that he drank as though there was some difficulty about his mouth or 
teeth; on going to the watering trough he always pushed his nose into 
it nearly to his eyes, then lifted his head in the air and swallowed as if 
in pain, after this he could drink without further trouble. I thought it 
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only some temporary affair connected with dentition; but, as he did not 
outgrow it, I was sent for to examine him for a decayed tooth, and 
went prepared to extract it if found; instead of one, I found cavities in 
four of the molars of the upper jaw (two on each side), thinking that 
these cavities might be the last points of attachment of the temporary 


teeth, and that age would bring relief, I concluded not to operate, as he. 


had been but recently castrated, and was thought to be improving in 
condition; when examining him, I noticed that his eyes were small and 
did not look right, and I found that he was unable to see directly in 
front but could see sidewise. His appetite was also remarkable, he 
would eat everything within his reach; musty hay or wet litter, if only 
soft, were devoured, and when nothing else could be found he would 
turn round and eat his own dung as soon as dropped ; apparently having 
either Jost the sense of taste or acquired a deplorably depraved appetite. 
Under the circumstances, all hope of his ever being good for anything 
was now abandoned ; still he had the best of care, and manifested no 
pain, only when taking the first mouthful of water or when eating dry 
oats, which he masticated very slowly. Mr. Wood’s children named 
him “the fool,” and used him for their own driving. Last summer, 
when four years old, he had gained in condition ; but, on several occa- 
sions, was observed to have attacks of—as they said—/eart-beating and 
want of breath ; in one of these he fell, and lay for several minutes as if 
dead ; they recurred at intervals for several months, when a few morn- 
ings after a very severe attack he was found dead. I received the head 
some four or five days after death; all except the eyes was in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, they appeared very much shrunken or 
atrophied ; on exposing the brain, its substance was found quite soft 
its meninges were natural excepting along each side and under the medulla 
oblongata, where there was a greatly increased quantity of slightly congested 
tissue, partly in an emphysematous condition and evidently old ; this 
was all I could see wrong with it. I now proceeded to examine the 
nostrils and mouth ; although no abnormal nasal discharge had ever 
been noticed, yet the schneiderian membrane, opposite the roots of both 
first molars of the upper jaw, was in a state of ulceration, the spots 
being an inch in diameter. On the mouth being opened, I found every 
molar of the upper jaw and four central incisors (1 mean the two pincers 
and two intermediates) diseased, and having cavities reaching from the 
crown to their roots, some of them large enough to admit a quill, while 
others would barely admit a knitting needle, excepting at the crown; 
they were largest in the first, second and sixth molars, all were filled 
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with food and dried, dead pulp, the walls of these cavities and the q 
adjacent enamel and dentine, were in an advanced state of decay, of a ; 
‘ 


bluish color, and in marked contrast with the sound parts ; specimens 
of them I gave to Mr. McEachran, of the Montreal Veterinary College. 
The crowns were much darker than usual, and it occurred to me that this 
was caused by the debris from the gradually receding pulp not being car- 
ried off by the circulation, but left to mix with and stain the new formation . 
of tooth in the subsequent process of —in this case—impaired nutrition. 

I regretted not having an opportunity of examining the rest of the 
body. 
PILES. 

By THE SAME. 

I was called some time ago to attend a dark brown, middle aged, 
driving horse, belonging to a homeopathic physician of this city. On 
backing the animal out, he moved his hind limbs with difficulty; his 
pulse was about 50; and the attendant informed me that he was off his 
feed, and had not passed urine for some time ; on examining his blad- 
der with my hand, per rectum, I found it full, and evacuated it by pres- 
sure ; I then gave an injection of soap and warm water, and applied 
hot cloths to his loins; fearing that it might possibly be due to some ‘ 
injury to his spine or sublumbar muscles, I had him carefully watched. 
Next morning there was no improvement in his condition, and his blad- 
der had again to be evacuated as before; my hand was then pressed 
forward, but nothing like what is said to indicate inflammation of the 
kidneys was found, on withdrawing it, however, it was covered with pus 
and blood ; it may be added, that he evinced great tenderness about the guia” Al 
anus. On again introducing my hand, @ cluster of round grape like 
abcesses, as large as marbles, was found on the superior wall of the rec- 
tum, about five or six inches from the anus, there was six or eight of | 
these in the cluster; they were easily burst by squeezing them between 
my thumb and fingers, and when my hand was again withdrawn it was 
filled with pus and blood. A few injections of linseed oil and carbolic 
acid was all the treatment he received, and being soon turned out to 
pasture I did not see him again, although I was informed that they had 


not troubled him since. 


CARIES OF OS PEDIS. 
By C. W. Crow ey, D. V.S., St. Louis, Mo. 


The patient, a roan gelding, property of the Gravois Railroad Co., 
was being driven one night, in the fore part of August, on one of his 
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regular trips, when he was noticed to go suddenly lame. The driver 
immediately examined the foot expecting to find a stone lodged there, 
as they so often do gn newly macadamized roads as this was; but 
instead found the shoe gone (which it may be proper to state had only 
been on a day or two), and bluod flowing from a wound in the sole, a 
little over half an inch from tae toe. The horse was driven to the end 
of the trip, the lameness increasing as he went. After reaching the 
stable the foreman examined the foot, and found what he thought to be 
a wound caused by the horse stepping on one of the nails of the shoe. 
Thinking lightly of it, had the horse shod next day with leather under 
the shoe. The horse continued slightly lame for about a week, improv- 
ing all along, when he was thought fit to resume his work. He was put 
out to make atrip. He went very well for awhile, but began to show 
more lameness after going a few miles. The next day, though still no 
better, was allowed to make a trip, and he came in still lamer. He was 
then let stand about a week again, the shoe being left on in the mean- 
time, when, being no better, I was called to see him on August 18th. 
On removal of the shoe was seen an opening through which a quantity 
of dark, badly-smelling discharge escaped. The opening was enlarged, 
and, on probing, the bone was found in some portions to be nearly bare, 
and that peculiar odor of diseased bone present. I decided to cast the 
animal the next day, and remove enough of the sole and wall to fully 
expose the diseased parts—which I did, removing the sole from a point 
about half of an inch posterior to the opening, and about a like surface 
from the wall. Upon examination the bone was found diseased to a 
considerable extent. The inferior border instead of describing a con- 
vexity was a concavity, the said concavity being in extent about one 
and three quarter inches. The granulations were in some parts very 
thin, and were mostly of an unhealthy appearance, at which parts the 
bone was scraped, and a dressing of oakum and carbolic solution, one 
to thirty, applied with pressure. On the following day on removal of 
dressing the parts present a slightly improved appearance. 

Same dressing, which was also repeated every day for about two 
weeks, with exception of using tinct. aloes and myrrh occasionally, 
when it was dressed less often until entirely discontinued. In about 
eight weeks it had all healed nicely, the horse was taking daily exercise 
preparatory to resuming his work, when he had an attack of enteritis 
and died. 
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ARTIFICIAL EYES. 


By THE SAME. 


Reading a communication some time since in the Veterinary Jour- 
nal relating to artificial eyes for horses, and moved largely by curios- 
ity I ordered some, and a few weeks since received them. I inserted 
one over an eye that had been blind for a few years, and which was 
much atrophied, and was agreeably surprised at the change it wrought, 
removing, to a great extent, that vacant appearance present where an 
eye has been ruptured or, as in this case, greatly atrophied. 

I first put in one that was too small, but immediately replaced it 
with a larger one. I had just inserted it and was inspecting it, when in 
came one of those smart individuals that always know what is the mat- 
ter, and what to do for it. He stepped up and looked at it (there being 
at the time a slight flow of tears), and expressed it as his opinion that if 
we would just put a little white sugar in that eye, it would be all right 
in a day or two. 

The eye remained in three weeks, retaining perfectly its bright 
polish, and causing no inconvenience whatever. The animal never try- 
ing to rub it. Every morning there is a slight collection of matter at 
the inner angle of the eye, but this used to be the same before the eye 
was inserted. On removal of the eye there was found behind it a small 
collection of matter, which was removed and the eye replaced, and has 
not been touched since, and is causing no more inconvenience than 
before. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


To THE EDITOR AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW: 


My Dear Sir: I must beg of your courtesy the privilege of cor- 
recting a misrepresentation of Cornell University in your editorial on 
Veterinary Education in your December issue. I do not for a moment 
claim that there was any intentional misstatement on your part. I must 
suppose that you are laboring under a misapprehension of the facts, 
but I feel it none the less imperative to make this correction, inasmuch 
as you have madea charge which, if left uncontradicted, will be accepted 


by all as unanswerable. 
Let me, then, state explicity that Corne// University DOES NOT at- 
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tempt to make veterinarians of her agricultural students, and never did 
attempt nor profess to do so. That she furnishes them instruction in 
veterinary anatomy, physiology, hygiene, distetics, breeds of animals, princi- 
ples of breeding ; in the geology and management of soils in relation to 
their fodder products and to enzootic diseases ; in the principles of veterin- 
ary medicine and surgery ; in veterinary obstetrics ; and in the principles 
of shoeing, is true ; but this is only a part of their agricultural course, 
and the degree given*to each student is that of Bachclor of Agriculture, 
not Bachelor of Veterinary Science. So much for the charge that the 
University attempts to make veterinarians of agriculturists. 

Then as to the regrets that I am supposed to have expressed at 
having been accessory to the act charged. I can confess to no remorse 
for the sin which I have not committed. In place of condemning it, I 
think the “ Veterinary Department of Cornell University ” is of unspeak- 
able advantage to the future agriculturists who receive their training 
here. I have no fear of any human being acquiring too much knowl- 
edge of the organization, hygiene and pathology of himself or his stock. 
In this matter we are consistent. Every student in “Cornell”. must 
obtain a training in the physiology and hygiene of his own system. No 
less important is it that every stock owner should receive as full instruc- 
tion as possible as to the physiology, hygiene, and pathology of his ani- 
mal possessions. As all our students are taught the conditions that 
secure health in their food, drink, air, and habits, and are not left, help- 
less in case of sudden accidents, such as apparent drowning, suffoca- 
tion by irrespirable gases, fainting, wounded arteries, choking, etc., so 
none of our agricultural students are sent out without such knowledge 
as will enable them to select land that will prove wholesome to their 
stock, or to improve the insalubrious land they may already possess ; 
without a knowledge of how to prevent disease by sound diet and regi- 
men, and to restore health by correcting a faulty management ; they are 
indoctrinated in the modes of dissemination of animal plagues and of 
parasitic diseases ; they are ready to relieve tympany and choking at a 
moment’s notice, and are not compelled to leave the animal to perish 
while they ride off for the veterinarian; they can help in a difficult 
parturition, ward off a chill and threatening inflammation, and resort to 
a number of other expedients which will save them many times over 
the money they have expended in their education, and which could not 
be successfully adopted after they had ridden several miles for a veter- 
inarian and back again. 

Instead of proving inimical to the scientific man, men educated in 
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this way are his best friends. If all our citizens were better instructed 
in the physiology and pathology of their own bodies, they would no 
longer support the great army of vampires that now sap their vitals with 
their blood purifiers, liver regulators, vital elixirs and panaceas in 
general. The agricultural graduates of Cornell University do not em- 
ploy the man who cuts out the feeders of ringbones and spavins at a 
point distant from their seat, who bores the horrs and slits the tails of 
all sick cattle, who finds in blackened teeth a sufficient cause for all the 
ills that swine are heir to, who corrects watery eyes and a host of other 
maladies of the horse by extracting apparent or concealed wolf-teeth, 
who operates by the planetary signs, who castrates cows and mares by 
the antiquated flank method, and who sells an infallible remedy for all 
kinds of worms and in whatever situation—bowels, brain, lungs, liver, 
spleen, kidneys, peritoneum, etc., etc. They are educated enough to 
distinguish, appreciate and employ sound and reliable veterinary advice, 
and to influence their less favored neighbors to a similar course. They 
are the friends of veterinary progress and of the accomplished veteri- 
narian, and the sworn enemies of the quack and mere pretender. 
Allow me, then, to reiterate my faith in a sound veterinary education 
for farmers. The educated farmer will no more become his own veteri- 
narian, in a general way, than he will become his own chemist; but he 
will ever be the best friend of veterinary science. He knows too much 
to cut or drug recklessly himself or to allow others to do so. Need I 
quote the case of the celebrated empirical lithotomist whom the sur- 
geons instructed im the anatomy of the perineum and pelvis, with the 
view of adding skill to his successful boldness, but who, with his newly- 
acquired knowledge of the dangers to be met, could never be persuaded 
to operate again. 

A better agricultural and veterinary education means more and 
better stock on the same number of acres, consequently more demand 
for veterinary advice and a higher appreciation of veterinary skill. 
Ignorance means scourging the land with successive cereal crops, the 
maintenance of few, poor and valueless animals, and the committing of 
these to the care of the ignorant and mischievous empiric. Agricul- 
tural and veterinary education must go hand in hand, and I hail the 
diffusion of sound knowledge and the capacity of arriving at a just 
judgment among our farmers, as the precursor of a higher appreciation 
of veterinary science. With an educated farming community, govern- 
ment would find it impossible to ignore our vast’ live stock interests, 
and leave them exposed to their present dangers from imported and 
indigenous animal plagues. 
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But I must not close without noticing that phase of “ Cornell’”’ 
which relates to the education of veterinary practitioners. Our Regis- 
ter has yearly announced that “in veterinary science an opportunity is 
afforded to students who desire it, to pursue the study of veterinary 
medicine and surgery further than is provided for in the regular courses 
of the school.”’ This was introduced with the hope of one day devel- 
oping it into a fully equipped veterinary college, and thus carrying out 
the desire of our founder to “found an institution in which any person 
could obtain instruction in any study.” We did not and do not profess 
to have attained to our desires in this respect. With commencing and 
advanced classes to conduct through studies in veterinary anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, pathology, medicine, surgery, obstetrics, therapeu- 
tics, jurisprudence, shoeing, etc., etc., there is more to do than any one 
man could accomplish. I have, however, at different times consented 
to conduct one class at a time through these various studies, and as a 
matter of fact the University has in nine years conferred veterinary 
degrees on two candidates. Of these two we have no call to be ashamed 
whether we regard them as educated men or as veterinarians. In some 
respects these veterinary students have had special advantages. During 
their first two years in the University they could compass a number of 


important preliminary studies, which are essentially connected with a 


veterinary medical course. These, botany, chemistry, physiology, 
hygiene, comparative anatomy, zoology, and histology could be pursued 
at this early stage, and prove a preliminary course of the most valuable 
kind. No such full preliminary course can be obtained in the average 
agricultural college, where one teacher usually takes the whole range of 
natural history. Then the last two years which are exclusively devoted 
to veterinary studies, like all our academic years, extend over nine 
months each, independent of holidays. 

Even as regards time, then, our students have the advantage of 
those attending American and English veterinary schools. Some of 
these have but two years, of five months each, including the long Christ- 
mas holidays. Even those that demand‘a three years’ course only 
count up three fives—fifteen months in all, from which the holidays are 
still to be deducted. Now, in addition to the collateral studies pursued 
in their first two University years, our veterinary students have two full 
years of nine months each, over and above all holidays, amounting to 
eighteen months in all, or three months more than are demanded to 
complete a three years’ course in the American Veterinary College. 
Moreover, our students, having already had two years’ drilling in Uni- 
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versity work, come to,us with a habit and power of systematic applica- 
tion which count immensely in their favor as compared with those who 
have been denied these advantages. 

Again, after their first two University years, our students are already 
so far advanced in French or German, or both, that they can avail of 
the elaborate text-books in one or both of these tongues, instead of 
being confined to the comparatively meagre manuals hitherto found on 
most subjects in English. 

Finally, as regards your call for a full Veterinary Department in 
Cornell University. For this I have hoped against hope for nine long 
years. But “Cornell” has not at present the means of establish- 
ing such a college, and as far as can be seen, she can only hope for 
such a desirable consummation through the openheartedness of some 
public benefactor, who will endow one or more additional chairs in this 
department. But, if you will kindly allow me the privilege of dissent, 
I may say that I would use my voice and influence against its being 
established in a different locality, where it would retain but an empty 
name, while it would lose all the real advantages to be derived from a 
connection with the University. The name of Cornell University is 
not a talisman to conjure with, and for the University to lend her name 
to any school—medical, veterinary or legal—to be established in some 
distant part of the State, would be an act altogether unworthy of her 
history and antecedents. 

In conclusion, and lest I should be again misunderstood, let me 
recall the subject of my letter to the Country Gentleman. The subject 
was “Colleges for the Education of Veterinarians,” the occasion being 
the exposure of the corrupt practices in the “ Philadelphia Veterinary 
College.” In reflecting on these and their counterparts at Boston, I 
pointed out that veterinary colleges ought to have a better oversight, and 
should be removed from any temptation to such practices, by the sim- 
ple expedient of making such practices impossible. I pointed out the 
desirability of following the leading of Europe in establishing a Vational 

Veterinary School, on a scale worthy of the United States, and as a 
means of protecting our immense and steadily growing live stock inter- 
ests. I pointed out that the proposal to educate vefertnarians by 
attaching a veterinary chair to West Point or to any agricultural college 
would be utterly inadequate to the end desired, and would simply open 
an outlet for a vast amount of government money to accomplish a pur- 
pose to which it was not equivalent. That we might as well attach a 
physician to each State Agricultural College, and thus constitute it a 
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medical school to turn out practitioners of the healing art. That a 
course like this would squander resources, lull the public mind into a 
a false security, deny the teachers the time requisite for observation, 
experiment and progress, and rob the government of that sound advice 
aud assistance which it has a right to expect from the outlay. Finally, 
that to place veterinary sctence and veterinary education in its true posi- 
tion, where it would be of unspeakable value to the people and to the 
government, a thorough ational Veterinary School is desirable. The 
concluding paragraph sums up all: 

“Tf the government can undertake the establishing of a veterinary 
college, with a sufficiently extended curriculum to make it worthy of 
the name, it will prove an excellent investment, if properly officered and 
furnished; but no such good can ever be expected from the endowment 
of fifty separate professorships, each in a different institution, and each 
expected to turn out veterinarians. ‘This would be the most efficient way 
to make the teaching superficial and imperfect, and to destroy the very 
possibility of observation, experiment and progress. Let us, if we can, 
have a National Veterinary College; but do not let us squander our 
means on a host of isolated chairs, which can never fill the existing 
void, and the creation of which will only postpone, indefinitely, that 
concentrated and efficient work, by which the permanent protection of 
our live stock may be the better assured.” 

There ts not one word throughout about making veterinarians of agricul- 
turists. That was not the subject in hand, and received none of my 
attention. Your remarks on this subject are, therefore, entirely outside 
the question. I have stated, above, my views as to the value of a veter- 
inary education to the agriculturist, and of the educated farmer to the 
veterinarian, in a way which, I think, cannot be misunderstood. Un- 
fortunately, the time allowed in our agricultural curriculum does not 
allow of as full a course in veterinary science as I could wish the future 
farmer to receive. But, as it is, the course is invaluable, and I could 
wish to see all agricultural colleges furnishing just as full instruction in 
veterinary science, as “Cornell” has given to her agricultural pupils in 
the nine years of her existence, 


Yours, etc., James Law. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
EDITOR VETERINARY REVIEW: 


Sir: In your April, May, June and December numbers, appeared 
communications from Mr. Duncan MacNabb MacEachran, of the 
Montreal Veterinary College, headed as above. Very little was ‘said, 
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however, bearing upon the subject of their caption ; their chief import 
being attacks on the Veterinary College at Toronto, misrepresentations 
respecting a conversation between Mr. Coleman and their writer, 
assaults on Mr. Stalker and Mr. Duncan, and puffs of a rival institu- 
tion. ‘ 

You will, I trust, pardon me if I say that it seems to me you should 
hardly permit the use of your columns for such purposes, no matter 
how fanciful the title under which they may be placed. Mr. Duncan 
MacNabb MacEachran, must be exceedingly jealous of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, or he would not assail it so frequently. That he 
may think he has sufficient cause in the annually increasing number of 
the students ; the reputation it has obtained, both in the States and in 
Canada, for the thoroughness of its instruction; and the success of its 
graduates, wherever located ; may not admit of dispute. 

I have no intention of replying in the spirit which seems to have 
actuated the writer of these communications, believing that correspond- 
ence of that nature reflects no credit upon the authors and is injurious 
to any institutions with which they may happen to be connected. 
Advertisements under the guise of articles on veterinary education may 
do for the latitude of Montreal, but in Toronto they are not required. 
Nearly sixty students are attending the Ontario College during the 
present session, which is probably a greater number than can be found 
at any similar institution in America. 

This fact, and the general favor with which its graduates have been 
received in the American Union and in all parts of this Dominion, are 
of themselves, sufficient proof that the efforts of its professors and the 
skill of its graduates are duly appreciated. 

It is by no means gratifying to me that Mr. Coleman and Mr. 
Stalker have proved Mr. McEachran to have been guilty of misrepre- 
sentation, however much his conduct towards them merited the casti- 
gation ; but, it would have been more pleasing if the offence had not 
been committed. I confess to a weakness, which causes me to entertain 
a certain amount of esfrit de corps, under whose influence I would much 
rather depend than offend a professional brother, wherever I could 
honorably and consistently do so. 

There is ample room in Canada for both the Montreal and Ontario 
Veterinary Colleges. If the former be not so well patronized at present 
as the latter, all it has got to do, to receive greater favor, is to fol- 
low the latter’s example, and impart to its students not only a 
theoretical but a thoroughly practical education. Then, and then 
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only, will the public be warranted in reposing confidence in its B. Brodi« 
graduates. College ; 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, made fri 
ANDREW SMITH. no instit 
ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO, carrying 
Canapa, December 11th, 1877. qualified 
medicin¢ 
EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. ei 
SPURIOUS TITLES. met 
mad dos 
To the Editor of Veterinary Journal : Sve chil 
Dear Sir: I am desirous of knowing whether a graduate of an suddenl 
Edinburgh College has the right of styling himself a “‘Member of the his fero 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London and Edinburgh ?” or, danger, 
on the contrary, being a London graduate, whether he is licensed, also, furious | 
to subscribe himself “ Member of R. C. V.S., London and Edinburgh ?” frightfu 
This is done, as you know, by some veterinary surgeons ; but it was ab 
looks so absurd to me that a graduate should advertise in that way sim- Protect 
ply to mislead the unwary public, making them believe he has passed ing wit 
both the London and Scotch schools, whether he simply holds the courage 
diploma of one college. London and Glasgow never go together ; then rolling 
why London and Edinburgh? I am sorry to trouble you with this fist in I 
matter, but it annoys me; and I will be grateful for any information dog, fri 
you can give me through the columns of the Veterinary Journal. hold t 
I am, sir, yours most respectfully, away, | 
“ REBUS.” large < 
|We are quite aware that the practice alluded to, by our corres- genera 
pondent, is somewhat prevalent; but it is not to be commended, as it is happy 
incorrect. Only those who have obtained the diploma of the Royal mitted 
College of Veterinary Surgeons have the legal right to the distinctive Goer 
affix of M.R.C.V.S. There is no such distinction as M. R.C. V.S. E. 
or M.R.C.V.S.L., there being only one Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in the three kingdoms. We have frequently drawn attention 
to this subject.]— Veterinary Journal. 
succul 
NO VETERINARY COLLEGE IN IRELAND. profes 
Dr. Mapother, in his opening address at St. Vincent’s Hospital, had b 


said: “Sir Astley Cooper was for many years, in conjunction with Sir attenc 
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B. Brodie, Sir C. Bell, Babington and Bright, examiner in the Veterinary 
College ; and its president, Coleman, he called ‘for forty years his best 1 i 


made friend.’ It is often wondered at, that, in this country, we have 

no institution for the study of veterinary science; and, just now, the 4 : 4 
carrying out of the cattle disease acts, give abundanf work -for those i 
qualified, by examination elsewhere, in bovine and indeed in human | 
medicine.”-— Veterinary Journal. 


A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA IN A SISTER OF CHARITY, 


Sister S was in the country, with a sick child, where several 
mad dogs had been seen ; one day, while promenading with a band of i 
five children, the oldest of which was about eight years old, she was i 
suddenly attacked by a large shepherd dog; at the sight of the brute, with 


his ferocious appearance, his dribbling mouth, she at once saw the 

danger, and, throwing herself between the frightened children and the 

furious animal, she resisted his attacks. She was, from the first moment, 

frightfully beaten, and the dog, excited by the hallooing of the children, 

was about turning upon them, when she resolutely sacrificed herself. ; : 
Protecting, with her body, the children hanging on her clothes and cry- 
ing with fright, the brave woman stepped forward to the dog and with 
courage attacked him. During more than ten minutes she held hin, r| 
rolling with him on the ground, trying to choke him, and pushing her 
fist in his mouth, unminding the laceration of his fangs ; only then, the 
dog, frightened by peasants which came to her assistance, gave up his 
hold to attack its new aggressors, who killed him. The sister went 
away, her hands and arms torn by fifteen deep wounds, and with one 
large artery open and bleeding. Though carefully attended by the 
general mode of treatment, the brave woman died shortly afterwards ; 

happy of having given her life to save those of the five children com- 
mitted to her care.—Gazette Hebdomadaire. 


NECROLOGY. 


DANGER OF POST-MORTEM OF RABID DOGS. 

Mr. Moreau, Veterinarian of La Capelle (Aisne, France) has just 
guccumbed—victim of one of those dangerous duties pertaining to his 
profession. Requested to make the autopsy of a vagrant dog, which 
had been killed in the street as being suspected of being mad, he 
attended to that duty without paying attention to a few scratches he 
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had on his hands, and without taking any precaution against the dangers 

i best H of inoculation ; and, unfortunately, he was not satisfied in opening the 
Ay abdomen to examine the stomach of its contents, but carried his investi- r 

[ gations into the buccal cavity; his hands thus became soiled with the 

saliva. Three months after, Mr. Moreau felt the first effects of the 

disease, and, mistaking their character, attributed the whole trouble to 

gastric trouble. A small dose of emetic which he tried to take gave 

: a: rise immediately to the first convulsive symptoms, which were soon fol- 

¢ lowed by all the other manifestations of the disease. After a suffering 
of two days, with alternate exacerbations and remissions in the symp- A. LAR 

toms, our poor colleague died by sudden arrest of muscular heart’s 

contractions.—Recuil de Medicine Veterinaire.* 


DEATH FROM THE POST-MORTEM OF A FARCINOUS HORSE. 

Mr. Dezoteux, veterinary in the army, in making the post-mortem 
of a farcinous horse, inoculated himself with the dreadful disease. 
Carefully treated, during several months, he first seemed to rally, by an VET 
energetic treatment of tonic and alcoholic stimulants, to such an extent 
that it was thought he would entirely recover ; but, after some time, all 
the symptoms became aggravated, and after a long agony, the veterinary 
profession had to count one more victim of pathological researches.— 
Archives Vétérinaires. 
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T. C. Forgason, Auburn, N. Y.; Prof. J. Law, Cornell University ; 
Prof. A. Smith, Toronto; Prof. D. McEachran, Montreal, Canada. 


PAPERS RECEIVED. 


— 4 3 J. A. Couture, Montreal. Can.; W. Bryden, Boston, Mass.; A. A. 
Holcombe, N. Y.; T.S. Very, Boston, Mass. ; C. W. Crowley, St. Louis, 
i 7. ee Mo.; C. Michener, Carversville, Pa. ; W. Cutting, Rochester, N. Y. 
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. Medical Record; Live Stock Journal ; Hospital Gazette ; Country 


Gentleman; Turf, Field and Farm; American Agriculturist ; Scientific 
Farmer; Scientific American ; Journal de l’Agriculture. 
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& 5 Eat ai * Investigations have since proved that the unfortunate Mr. Moreau had, previous to this 

- post-mortem, been bitten by a rabid dog. The question still remains how long after death will the 
| virus of hydrophobia be dangerous, and likely to inocculate the disease. 
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